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To know the cause why music was ordained 
Was it not to refresh the mind of man, 
After his studies or his usual pajn? 
Then give me leave to fead philosophy, 
And, while I pause, serve in your harmon 
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For months past the German and French periodicals have been filled with 
glowing and apparently extravagant descriptions of the success which has attended 
the tour of an English vocalist through the Continent. The amateurs in this 
country will think neither more nor less of Chara Novetxo for these things: this 
vocalist will still be judged by her performances, and if on her return to England 
there appears no advance in conception, elocution, execution, or scientific display, 
the mere fact of her having travelled through Germany will, we apprehend, be of 
no great advantage to her in her professional pursuits. Another of our country- 
women, Mrs. ALrreD Saw, is about to leave her native shores for a similar trip, 
and as occurrences of this kind are novelties with our professors of the vocal art, 
a few remarks on English singing, and the education of our native yocalists, may 
be considered not irrelevant. 

For a long period the female in this country, if she relied on a purely home 
education, was placed under great disadvantages. There was no existing native 
Opera, and the education commonly bestowed on an English girl would but ill 
qualify her for the brilliant arena of the Haymarket. Therefore the dramatic 
style, that in which fame and emolument awaited the successful competitor, as it 
rarely formed a branch of tuition, so it continued to languish in undeserved 
neglect. But the page of history reveals two bright exceptions—in Mrs. Billington 
and Cecilia Davies, better known in Italy by the name of L’Inglesina. Mrs. 
Billington, a daughter of Weichsel, of Freyberg in Saxony, went through a long 
course of study with an energy and perseverance which even at this time appear 
most remarkable. In her palmy days, when receiving the highest salary then 

given, “she continued to enlarge her stock of knowledge, acquirement, and 
facility, by the utmost ardour and assiduity, and omitted no exertion to ensure het 


success with the public, and a triumph over her rivals.” | She received instructions 
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from Schroeter, Mortellari, Bianchi, Paisello, Paer, and Himmel, and, in the 
words of her biographer, “‘ laboured incessantly.” L’Inglesina was educated in 
Italy, and by her performances in that country, obtained a reputation second only 
to the Gabrielli. 

The course of reading open to our native solo singer was found in the works of 
Handel, with some songs by Purcel, Blow, Greene, Boyce, Arne, Jackson, Shield, 
and Arnold. The most celebrated vocalist created by a native instructor, and by 
native music, was Mrs. Salmon; but as she became the ascendant star at a time 
when the dramatic taste was rapidly progressing through the exertions of a Braham 
and the compositions of a Bishop, great natural advantages, practice, observation, 
and surrounding influences, led to a method which has been with justice described 
as belonging “ to no school.” 

The real difference between the instruction of the English female soprano of 
this generation, and the soprano of past times, is—that now the Italian school 
supplies nourishment to the former, whilst the Aria Cantabile and Aria di bravura 
of Handel, strengthened the endowments of the latter. 

There is no school toa vocalist equal to that of Handel for a command of purity 
of intonation, exalted conception, unblemished elocution, a certain neatness of 
execution, and an extensive acquaintance with the powers and resources of the art. 
Cuara Novetxo, although a pupil of Choron, is also the daughter of Vincent 
Novetxo. To the former she is indebted for a certainty of intonation which we 
never remember to have failed her, but to the latter she is indebted for the reading 
of her songs. If those of our subscribers who may have access to the German 
periodicals will refer to any number issued during the last six months, they will 
observe that the astounding impression which this young songstress has made 
abroad has manifestly resulted from her reading of such Arias as “ Rejoice 
greatly,” and “ From mighty Kings.” Handel’s “ Aria di bravura,” has been 
presented to his countrymen with a conception, expression, ornament, and execu- 
tion perfectly novel, but which by their truth and appropriateness have at once 
satisfied the judgment, and carried away the feelings of all. 

We look forward to the projected journey of Mrs. ALrrep Snaw with much 
interest, inasmuch as the peculiarities of her style, and the range of her voice, are 
of a widely different character to those of Cuara Novetxo: of her success we 
have no doubt, and trust to be able to chronicle the fact and the reason at one 
and the same time. In the meantime, we publish a letter addressed to this lady 
by the directors of the concerts at Leipsic, which reveals in a very pleasant manner 
the feelings of Mennetssoun and the Leipsic musical public towards our English 
vocalists. 


“ Mapa, 

“* We have heard with great pleasure from our Director Dr. Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy, that you have kindly consented to sing in eight concerts during our 
next musical season, with a benefit concert for yourself. 

“ Our musical public has a high esteem for real excellences, and looks forward 
like ourselves with delight to the prospect of welcoming your distinguished talents, 
which have already procured you a high reputation in Germany. We cheerfully 
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subscribe to the conditions which Dr. Mendelssohn, acting on your behalf, has 
communicated to us ; and wishing you and Mr. Shaw (to whom we beg to present 
our compliments) an agreeable trip to and safe arrival in Leipsic, 
We remain, Madam, your most obedient humble Servants, 
Tue Drrecrors or tae Concerts. 
W. Porscue, Secretair. 


Witiiam Harte.” 
Leipsic, the 18 June, 1838. 


MEMOIR OF M. AUGUSTUS POTT. 


M. Port, Director of Music and Chapel Master to the Grand Duke of Olden- 
burg, was born at Nordheim, in Hanover, in 1805, and was taught the rudiments 
of music by his father, the then resident Regius Professor of Music. Preferring 
the violin to all other instruments, and from his earliest days showing remarkable 
and great taleut for music, M. Pott, under his father’s able tuition, acquired 
great execution on his instrument, and it was determined to educate him to 
occupy his father’s place after his decease. 

Between 1818 and 1820, Spohr played several times in Gottingen, and Young 
Pott, in order to hear this great master, often walked from Nordheim, a distance 
of twelve miles. He entertained such an affection for Spohr, that his father, in 
order to gratify him, sent him to Cassel, where he studied under this great master, 
a soon discovered his talent, and he became his favourite pupil. In 1824, 

. Pott made his first appearance in public at Cassel, where he met with a most 
flattering reception. He afterwards played in Gottingen, and in other towns, and 
if the writer of this is not mistaken, he performed, in 1837, at Halle. At this early 

riod, M. Pott was remarkable for freedom of bowing, pureness of intonation, 

Idness in difficult passages, richness of tone, brilliancy in execution, and, in 
short, for all that is good in the school of Spohr. Among his youthful composi- 
tions were some successful variations, but in general, the remarkable strictness 
with which he followed his master’s style unfortunately prevented that flow of 
imagination so necessary to produce happy results, ad consequently his music 
was forced, cold, and laboured. 

In his maturer years he has not tied himself so a to the style of Spohr, 
particularly in the “Concertstucke,” which he played in Vienna, in 1834, and in 
consequence, this composition aga more than any other that he was in the 
habit of playing. By the visits he has paid to the different capitals he has consi- 
derably increased his reputation. In 1832 he was appointed Hof-Capellmeister 
at Oldenburg, he also received the title of “ Violinist to the King of Denmark.” 

In 1836 he visited Vienna, and at the Karnthuerthor and Hofburg-Theatres 
he played a Concerto of Spohr, an Adagio of Lipinski, variations by Mayseder, 
and several of his own compositions. 

His performances in this country, and the impression they produced have 
already Abo recorded in our pages. 








REVIEW. 


God, thou art Great! a Sacred Cantata for Four Voices, composed by Louis 
Spohr. p. 98.—NoveEL1o. 


Spour has written a Cantata for the approaching Franckfort Festival, but whe- 
ther this composition be it or not we cannot decide. If so, the good folks of that 
town have nothing to rejoice at; for no work of the composer is so overcharged 
with his peculiar infirmities. 

The first movement is an Allegro Moderato, in common time, interchanged with 
that in twelve-eight. It opens with a simple theme, a rise from the tonic to its 
third, which is left for a harmonical figure running through eight different keys, 
ultimately subsiding into the dominant. ‘Then follows a repetition of everything 
which has before appeared, but in the dominant instead of the tonic. From this 
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mass of modulation, he relieves himself by his accustomed equivocal position of the 
chord of the seventh or German sixth. Pages 4 and 5 display some rather 
antique phrases in rosalia, at the words, * Great is He who formed you,” and 
“‘ The earth sounds thy praises.” He then tumbles into D flat, and extricates 
himself as usual with the extreme sixth at the close of the phrase, which, like 
every phrase in the movement consists of about four bars. This movement termi- 
nates with a renewal of the primal thought, clothed in its original dress. 

The second movement is a /arghetto con Moto for a Soprano solo, and accompa- 
nying chorus in E flat, into which he modulates as usual by the seventh on the 
supertonic of the B flat. The construction of this melody he has followed some 
score times before, and the thoughts will be found in the movements of the Alchy- 
mist, Jessonda, and Azor and Zemira. 'The change on the D in the last stave 
of page 7 (at the words “ whispering breezes”) is from the Jessonda ; the 
getting away from the dominant to its minor sixth, (B flat to G flat), page 8, is 
from the duet in Azor and Zemira, At the bottom of this page follows a chro- 
matic descent in the soprano and tenor, and then the usual flirtation between 
the dominant, and an inversion of the German sixth on the semitone above, 
which beautiful as it is, Spohr has rendered by repetition positively loathsome. 
He now returns to the first motif, but there is no progression, no escape from the 
wearisome monotony of the rythm ; a few chromatic ascents and a descent at the 
coda terminates the scene. 

A pretty duet for alto and tenor voices follows, which commences diatonically, and 
is less offensive. The form of the melody as well as the accompaniment, has been 
heard before. 

An Andante, in C minor, closing in the major, takes up the duet. It is partly 
in unison, having the usual form which Spohr uses on these occasions—the fall of 
an imperfect fifth from the sixth of the scale—butis tedious from its want of pro- 
gression, variety, and change of measure. He leaves it by modulating from C 
major through eight keys into B flat major. 

The subject of the opening movement is resumed in an allegro chorus, and 
the fugue ends the Cantata. The subject of the fugue really consists of six 
notes, a progression from the tonic down to its third ; the remaining portion—the 
falling fifths from G to C, and F to B flat, being a mode Spohr adopts to eke out 
his subject, and provide for much somnolent modulation appearing in a concate- 
nation of terse phrases, composed of one crotchet placed between two quavers. 
The exposition of the fugue commencing at page 25, opens with the basses ; it is 
carried on in one melancholy rythm to the second stave of page 26, when strange 
to say, the exposition is again resumed by the basses, and carried on by the tenors, 
and a partial stretto takes place between the alto and soprano parts, closing with a 
cadence on the dominant. 

Then follows so much macaroni or. fanfaronnade, quite as mechanical with 
Spohr, in a choral fugue, as are the modes of progression adopted by Donizetti 
and Bellini in a song. Falling fifths and rising fourths are this composer’s mode 
of getting forward, which to make in unity with his fugue, he generally thrusts 
forward as the tail of his subject. A dominant cadence succeeds, with a short 
pedale thereupon, which the composer has at least written a hundred times, and 
now appears the second and only stretto in the movement, which having been 
announced, the scene closes with the accustomed pedale on the tonic. 

Louis Spohr has taken up his real position in Germany amongst living com- 
posers: he has been injudiciously exalted in England, but every new production 
of his pen assists the artist and the amateur in forming a right opinion of the 
extent of his genius and acquirements. He has the mechanism but not the poeti- 
cal temperament ; if he could have united these qualities of art and nature, he 
would be not only the greatest musician living, but the greatest that ever lived. 
As it is, he is certainly inferior to such men as Cherubini and Mendelssohn ; men 
by no means accustomed to walk up and down a very small room habited in a 
strait waistcoat. 





__ Hessexsacn, the celebrated organist to the Duke of Coburg, died at Coburg, 
in December last. t 31s 
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METROPOLITAN CONCERTS. 


Tue Exeter Hatt Soctery.—The Members met on Wednesday, when Handel's 
Coronation Anthem, “‘ Zadock the Priest,” Beethoven's first Mass, and Spohr's 
Oratorio of “‘ The last Judgment,” were presented to the subscribers. The first 
went well ; the second and third, considering the nature of the rehearsals, tolerably. 

It appears highly desirable that this flourishing Society should adopt such 
arrangements, as would secure its stability and reflect a renown on the Metro- 
polis, and thus render it without a rival on the Continent. As it at present 
exists, its influence on the art is most beneficial, and all parties deserve, as they 
have received, the highest commendations, ‘The sole blemish on the performances, 
which has long existed, and appears in no way of amendment, is the absence of 
style, which becomes inconveniently apparent in the execution of the modern school 
of choral-orchestral-composition, If, without injury to existing interests, without 
injustice to those who have fought “against wind and tide,” and, in fact, formed 
and matured this great engine, the services of such a musician as Moscheles could 
be secured as its conductor, and Mori or Loder as its leader, what a revolution 
would shortly take place in the musical performances of the metropolis. ‘Then, 
indeed, might London take upon herself the production of Beethoven’s splendid 
legacy—the eight part Missa in D, and that score which one leading conductor has 
thought proper to dash on the floor with the observation, that its contents were 
beyond his understanding might become, like the score of the choral symphony, one 
of the most lucid, instructive, and delightful works, to every professor or amateur of 
common patience, or moderate abilities. Happy shall we be if this take place 
through the agency of the same talents and energy which have brought about the 
former glorious event, 


THEATRICAL SUMMARY. 


WE were a week before the fair, when we announced in our last number, that 
Miss Taylor and Mr. Macready would make their appearance at the Haymarket 
this week. It seems that it will not be till next, that we shall have occasion to 
put on our critical spectacles, At present Madame or Mademoiselle Celeste, we 
‘wot not which, is pantomiming there, a very clever lady, but out of her place, ex- 
cept on such a stage a3 the Cirque Olympique; and a melancholy youth, a Mr, 
Hill, who calls himself an American comedian, (brother Jonathan’s idea of comedy 
must certainly be the antipodes of ours) is nightly repeating as bad Joe Millers 
as ever “wearied the hearer’s patience withal,” However requiescant in pace, 
and now turn we, in fulfiment of our promise, to the consideration of those heaven- 
born geniuses our English singers. We use the phrase advisedly—heaven-born 
they must be ; for as to the long and laborious studies which in cther countries 
produce a Lablache, a Rubini, a Schréder, a Nourrit, a Persiani, a Haitsinger; 
they either disdain them, or are unconscious that they are necessary, But first to 
remove one or two objections which may feasibly be made in limine, Braham, 
as great as the greatest, but strictly speaking, not an English singer. Well, but 
others have likewise gone to Italy to learn their art, Yes, and came hack greater 
fools then they went. Mrs. Wood—a good musician with a glorious voice, and 
as much brains to direct her acquired and natural powers as would furnish a pin’s 
head. Mr. H, Phillips—a man the English musical world may well be proud of, 
yet inferior to Bartleman, /ongo intervallo, and bearing about the same relation 
to.a Tamburini that a penny trumpet does to an organ, Now, where are the 
others; we are speaking, observe, of theatrical singers only, We have Mr, So 
and So, aad Miss So and So, and their voices extend from ——, Silence, good 
objector, we dispute not the compass of their voices, but ask what they do with 
them. We assert that had we a second Braham, an Incledon, and a Mrs, Billing- 
ton, the remaining tottle of the whole might, with a little additional study, be fit 
to put in the choruses, and that even then the German chorus singers would be as 
—_ their brass, ut Ineledon could not sing the music of the present day. 

ndeed ! 

The first step to improvement is the consciousness of ignorance, Our present 
singers have unfitted themselves for singing our simple, yet beautiful and 
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heart-touching national operas, Love in a Village, The Lord of the Manor, The 
Maid of the Mill, &c., and yet look with contempt upon them’ as beneath their 
“eneres And they have not fitted themselves for higher things, as may be proved 

y one or two sufficient facts. We ask if Don Juan, or any popular work of a 
great master, were brought out by any company of English singers, whether the 
house would be filled as Her Majesty's Theatre is certain to be on such an ocea- 
sion? And wherefore not? ‘The Italian Opera House is not then crowded by 
its usual frequenters, but by those who love music for its own sake and flock thi- 
ther, impelled by taste, not by the whimsies of fashion or caprice. They do not 
go to hear the foreigner, but the artist, and would as thankfully repair to Covent- 
Garden or the English Opera House, did talent weave its spells as deftly there. 
Our singers complain, that the favouring countenance of Royalty is withdrawn 
from them. We should be very glad to know the opera and its representatives, 
which they would put forward to counterbalance the attraction of even the Puri- 
tani ; and likewise, inquire why the regal ear should submit to sufferings which a 
plebeian one will not endure. Their ill-fortune does not arise from their place of 
birth, but from themselves. Name a native, if they can, in any walk or path of 
art, who does not rise to fame and fortune, if he have genius and conduct. Are 
Wilkie and Landseer neglected, because they have the misfortune to be Britons? 
Are Moore, and Lockhart, and Campbell pining in obscurity? Is Macready 
starving, or Chantry chin-deep in poverty ? 

The fault, we repeat, is in : aa er Let them retrace their steps, master the 
simple first, and then aspire to the complex. As it is, they are “neither flesh, 
fish, nor fowl.” They forget their wings are of wax, and share tite fate of Icarus. 
In a scena, their attempts at singing and acting are equally pitiable and ludicrous, 
and for an aria they want feeling and expression. ‘They deem themselves finished, 
when their studies are only begun, and fancy misplaced ornament a substitute for 
soul. The most ambitious among them aim at the Italian style, and dream that 
they have attained it when floundering about the stage like skinned eels, and 
howling even as Ralph to Cynthia, “answer them ye owls!” Now, what is natural 
to the native of another clime, is the reverse in one of our sober isle. The con- 
clusion is, that the majority do not study at all, and that those who do, study 
wrongly. There is no reason why England, who has excelled all the world in 
science, literature, and arms, should not in the arts as well. In painting and 
sculpture we even overtake the foremost rank: a few years since, our actors were, 
as a body matchless; and our singers may equal the foreign vocalists, when they 
once imbibe the salutary knowledge, that their inferiority to them is not one of 
mere degree, but a difference as wide as the poles, or as “‘Ossa to a molehill.” 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 


Ir we are to draw conclusions of the state of opinion amongst the dilettante, 
from the exhibition of feeling on Thursday night, we should say that Madame 
Persiani is considered to have been somewhat unjustly kept in the back ground 
by the “ powers that be” of Her Majesty’s Theatre. A more enthusiastic audi- 
euce we never witnessed than the one which cheered her singing and acting in 
Lucia, from the beginning to the end of that opera, rendered only attractive ar 
matchless powers, combined with those of Rubini. It was impossible to mistake 
the nature of the approbation, sosignificant was its tone and*manner. ‘The enrap- 
tured auditors were determined to evince, not only their-high appreciation of Per- 
siani’s brilliant vocalization, but to show, at the same time, that the position which 
she deservéd to hold, was that of the prima donna, however intrigue may have 
operated to prevent her from appearing so often, as good musicians ‘would have 
wished. ‘There might have been other sentiments mingled with the ‘applause. 
Perhaps a modest unassuming demeanour, and an unblemished character, seeking 
for no notoriety bevond that which genius called forth, may also have contributed 
to the delight so fervently expressed. Certain it is, that Donizetti’s “ Lucia” was 
gone through with more than ordinary success, and the triumph of Persiani and 
Rubini was complete. After’Lablache had excited the most unbounded ‘mirth in 
“ La Prova,” there was a new divertisement presented, the concocting of Signor 
Guerra, the announced “ beneficiaire” of the evening, and the principal male 
dancer, It is a kind of “half-pastoral; half-mythological affair, treating as ‘the 
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name imports, (“ L'Amour Vengé,”) of the vengeance of Cupid, who pierces 
certain victims. who had purloined his arrows. This love-larceny grouping is 
now somewhat tiresome, terpsichorean amateurs in these days require more 
exciting themes, a murder or two, a highway robbery upon a truly Mazzaroni 
scale. In despite of Fanny Elsler, who did the classically picturesque after the 
most refined fashion, there was much ennui, and Cupid had a narrow escape 
of driving away the fashionable beaua. An expensive ballet promised at the 
opening, will clearly not be got up this season. 

On Saturday, as usual, royalty, rank, beauty, and fashion were present. Most 
of the continental stars were seen, and the house was, in every respect, a glorious 
display. Her Majesty, as earnest and as enthusiastic as ever, applauded Costa’s 
Malek Adel, of which the exciting second act again drew down a hurricane of 
applause. Whilst we award to Grisi, Lablgche, and Tamburini, the honours 
which are there due, it must be conceded that the great singing is that of Rubini. 
We feel under the enchanter’s spell, in attempting to describe the effect produced 
by this unrivalled tenor’s exertions in his Finale. There is no conventional lan- 
guage which cari do justice to such transcendent singing. It must be heard, and 
then remembered, as too stupendous for common-place criticism. 

On Tuesday night, Donizetti’s “ Lucia di Lammermoor” was repeated, when 
the vocal and histrionic exertions of Persiani, Rubini, and Tamburini, called forth 
the most enthusiastic plaudits. The Quartet, in the second act, was rapturously 
encored, and the concluding scenas of Persiani and Rubini, were immense tri- 
umphs, ‘The three artists were called for at the end of the opera. Her Majesty, 
the Duchess of Kent, and a numerous suite, were present, as well as the chief 
members of the foreign embassies. The “ Prova d'un Opera Seria” afforded 
Lablache the occasion, by which he profited, of displaying his vis comica in a 
manner, as to put down all formal restraints, and “ laughter holding both its 
sides,” was the consequence. Besides the ‘“ Oh Guardate,’ with Grisi, he sang a 
buffo duet with a clever actor Ruggiero, which excited infinite merriment. Fanny 
Elsler completed the delight of the affiche by her inimitable petits pas in the 
divertissement, ‘ L’Amour Vengé.” 

In our ensuing number, we shall have to record the reception of Balfe’s new 
opera of “ Falstaff,” founded on our immortal bard’s “ Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

We should not omit to mention, as a mark of the kindness and condescension of 
Her Majesty, that she has been graciously pleased to present Costa, the conductor, 
with a superb pianoforte. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir,—In your leading article of Thursday last, you have animadverted on the 
system of “ clique government” adopted by certain members of the Philharmonie 
Society. With your permission, I will endeavour to show your readers that this 
society is virtually governed by some few individuals, who have the power of 
appointing the directors, excluding this or that artist from the list of associates, 
and of preventing the translation of the name of an associate to the list of 
members. 

The board of members, with whom rests the election of directors and associates, 
consist of thirty-seven, who may be classed into the non-interferents—the inde- 
pendents—the vacillating—and the “ entire animal” party. The first rarely go ; 
the second sulk and remonstrate to no purpose, ‘being from their very small 
minority absolutely powerless; the third are nonentities; the fourth rule the 
society, and are answerable to the loud complaints and remonstrances of the 
subscribers. ; 

‘The “ Non-interferents ” are, 1. Moscheles; 2. J. B. Cramer (in Germany) ; 
‘3. Dizi (a clever harp player, long retired from active life); 4. Dragonetti; 6. 
Lindley ; 6. Novello; 7. Sale ; 8. Braham ; 9. Burrowes; 10. Goss; 11. Latour; 
12. Weichsel,; 13. Mountain; 14. P. Meyer; 15.'C. Meyer. 

The “ Independents” are, 1. Watts; 2. Potter; 3. Loder; 4. Ayrton. 

The “ Vacillating” are, 1. 'T'. Cooke; 2. Neate; 3. Bishop; 4. (oriffin. 

The “ Entire animal ” party number fourteen, and may be divided into, Smart, 
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Tue Hedp ; 1. Anderson; 2. Sherrington ; 3. Mackintosh ; 4. Moralt—the four 
whippers-in : and the remaining nine making the tail: 1. Mori; 2. Wagstaff; 
3. Horsley ; 4. Dance ; 5. Willman; 6. Cooke ; 7. F. Cramer; 8. Joseph Calkin ; 
9. James Calkin. 

From this division of the members, it may be demonstrated that the whole 
affairs of the society are in the hands of a committee, of which, like certain ccm- 
mittees of greater notoriety, “ the brains” have been “ knocked out.” Whilst the 
really clever men are stuaying and composing, “ redeeming the time,” the com- 
mittee get up early and band themselves together in an irrefragable bond of unity. 
Hence the miserable selection of vocal music, the extraordinary grouping of the 
vocalists, the turbulence of the band, and their murderous execution of Spohr, in 
his fourth symphony, and the selections from his dramatic music. 

Look at the list of the performers in the Philharmonic band, and then ask what 
weight can the opinions of the “ entire animal” party have with such an assem- 
blage of artists. 

As the respect which this acting committee would demand from the orchestra 
may be supposed to arise from the character and professional abilities of the mem- 
bers, and their conduct in the election of the associates, female professors, and 
instrumentalists in the orchestra, let us survey them in both these points of view, 
and reter to the page of history for our memoranda. 

1, Sir Georce Smart is the son of a music seller, and received his musical edu- 
cation at the Chapel; and was, | believe, a contemporary of Mr. Hawes. The 
education derived at that time from the Chapel may be estimated by a reference 
to a late publication by the latter gentleman. 

2. Mr. AnpEerson. The most remarkable event in the life of this gentleman 
appears to have been the circumstance of his birth taking place ‘‘ at Carlton 
Palace.” 

3. Mr. Josepn CauKin, “ bookseller to the Queen,” was two years a pupil of 
M. Spagnoletti. 

4. Mr. Dance was born in 1755, a pupil of Aylward, and leader here and there 
upwards of fifty years. Being in his eighty-third year, it may be presumed he 
will, after 1839, withdraw from the distractions of public life, 

5. Mr. SHerrinéTon, 

6. Mr. Morar. 

7. Mr, Mackinrosn, 

8. Mr. WaesraFr. 

9. Mr. Winuman. 
10. Mr. Cooke (not Thomas), 


The Biographical Dictionary makes no mention of these celebrated names, 
and I regret to observe they have “ found no place in history.” 


11. Mr, Mors, a highly distinguished artist, and whose talents reflect a bril- 
iancy on the whole squadron, 
12. Mr, F, Cramer, an excellent leader of Handel’s music. 
13. Mr. Horsury, a fine glee writer. 
14. Mr, James CaLKin, a good musician, and composer of some respectable 
orchestral music. 























































, May IT now ask you to turn te the memorable doings of these gentlemen. The 
list of honorary members runs thus :—Auber, Ballot, Le Suer, Mendelssohn, 
Meyerbeer, Onslow, Thalberg. Auber is an operatic writer. Why the names of 
Cherubini, Rossini, Spohr, Spontini, Marschner, Benedict, and Lindpainter (who 
are in every respect sound musicians), have not been added, I cannot think ; 
possibly. Messrs. Wagstaff, Sherrington, Mackintosh, Willman, Moralt, and Sir 
—— Smart, persons who never wrote a bar of music worthy of remembrance, 
may have some reaspnable excuse for their exclusion. Our native dramatic com- 
{ Barnett, the writer of The Mountain Sylph and Fair Rosamond; 
-Tuomson, of the. classical and learned opera Hermann, or the Broken Spear ; 
Baxrs, and Lover (a list to which some would add Mr, Hutian,) are of course 
not worth a thought. THomson and Barnett are dangerous men—they have 
been: gbroad, and studied in the great school. : ' 
Barto is-an “instrumentalist ; but.his claims-to this honorary distinction are 
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not greater than those of Spohr, Lipinski, Pott, De Beriot, Mayseder, Hauseman, 
Lidel, the Ganz brothers, Laureati, Puzzi, and Rousselot ; nor do I know a native 
artist on the violoncello who exceeds in style the efforts of Ganz, Laureati, Lidel, 
and Rousselot ; and does not the giant Mori meet with his rivals in De Beriot, 
Lipinski, Pott, and Spohr ? 

MENDELSSOHN may be considered as a composer for the church, for the oratorio, 
and for the concert room ; and also as an organist and pianoforte player. Surely, 
Cherubini as a church writer, Spohr as an oratorio composer, Hiller, Mayseder, 
Chopin, Herz, and Czerny, as writers for the concert room ; the Schneiders as 
organists ; Chonin, Rosenhain, Benedict, A. Schmidt, Lizst, Doehler, Hiller, and 
Herz, as pianists, deserve scme tribute of respect from such professors as Messrs. 
Wagstaff, Sherrington, Mackintosh, Willman, Moralt, and Sir George Smart ? 
But have we no church composers in England? Is Dr. Crotch dead? ‘the two 
Wesleys have departed, but has no voice come up from Exeter to tell of the com- 
positions of one who, it is said, will add lustre to the name of Wesley? Where 
is Mr. Knyvett, the Queen’s composer ? and where Mr. Turle, the chapel master 
at the Abbey? And have we no organists? Is Mr. Adams, the Thalberg on the 
organ, and has Mr. Wesley, jun. written and published organ music which far 
transcends the compositions for the organ of all his countrymen ?—What says 
Sir George Smart and his friends ? 

In referring to the list of female professors, we find the impress of the cloven 
foot. Miss Dance, Miss Wagstaff, Miss Callcott, Miss Hawes, are in ; whilst 
Mrs. Knyvett, Mrs. Shaw, Miss Novello, Miss Shirreff, Miss Romer, and Miss 
Rainforth, are out ! 

Hawes v. Saaw! 

Dance v. Sarrrerr ! 

Waestarr v. Novetio! 

Ca.ucorr v. Rarnrortu ! 
And pray, Sir George Smart, what do you intend to do with Madame Dulcken ? 
Is Mrs. y Teva still to be kept out, that there may be some colour for closing 
the door to the most accomplished lady pianist in Europe, albeit, Herr Schumann 
-will write up Clara Weick to the contrary ? 

Amongst the Associates, I find the names of Hunter, Perez, Mullinex, W. A. 
Neild, Haydon, Windsor, and gentlemen of whose celebrity I presume the musical 
public have yet to be informed, whilst there are a host of able men kept aut. 
I beg to furnish a list, which might be readily extended. 1. Mr. Adams, a great 
‘organist and composer in the strict school; 2. Mr. Knyvett, a glee writer, and 
tolerable church composer ; 3. Mr. S. S. Wesley, a great organist and composer in 
the ecclesiastical and strict schools; 4. Mr. Turle, a cathedral organist and church 
composer ; 5. Mr, Thomson, a fine contrapuntist, dramatic composer, and wsthe- 
tical writer on music; 6. Mr. Barnett, a dramatic composer; 7. Mr. Balfe, the 
same; 8. Mr. Loder, the same; 9. Mr. Benedict, an accomplished pianist, court 
musician to the King of Naples, pupil of Weber, and fine dramatic composer ; 
i0. Mr. Macfarren, a symphonist and vocal writer; 11. Mr, Rousselot, a good 
quartet writer and excellent violoncellist; 12. Mr, E. Perry, an oratorio composer ; 
13. Mr. H, Westrop, a good ‘quartet composer, excellent pianist and violinist ; 
14. Mr, BE, Taylor, the Gresham Professor, a translator of German publications, 
and for many years a well known amateur and patron of the art; 15. Mr. George 

Hogarth, musical historian, sound critic, and good amateur performer on the 
violoncello ; 16. Mr. W. 8. Bennett, a symphonist, concerto writer, fine pianist, 
and accomplished musician ; 17. Mr. Tolbecque, a sound musician and fine violinist ; 
18..M. Puzzi, solo performer on the horn, as celebrated. for his feats on the horn 
as Mr. Harper or Mr, Distin on the trumpet ; 19. M. Latreati, a beautiful violon- 
cellist; 20. ‘Mr, Platt, a concerto performer on the horn and excellent orchestral 

player; 21, Mr, Willy, a good violin players 22, Mr..hidel, a fine concerto, 
quartet, and orchestral player on the violoncello; 23. Mr. Lazarus, ia solo player 

on the clarionet, with a tone fully equal to that of Willman; 24. My Emiliani, a 

celebrated: violinist ; 25. Mr. Hatton, a fine violoncello performers: 26. Mr. 

Hatton, a fine pianist and composer for that instrument; 27. Mr. Hauseman, 

a concerto player on the violoncello ; 28. Mr. Dando, a concerto, quartet: player, 

and leader on the violin ; 29. Mr. Manwell, a sound pianist, and pupil of Hummel ; 
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30..Mr. Eliason, a concerto performer and quartet player on the violin, and leader 
of Drury Lane; 31. Mr. C. Mangold, a good pianist, and pupil of Hummel ; 
32. Mr. Thonias, quartet player and leader at Covent Garden ; 33. Mr. Rooke, 
an operatic composer; 34. Mr. Gattie, a fine violin player; 35. Mr. Seguin, a 
vocalist; 36. Mr. T. H. Severn, a good vocal composer and thorough musician ; 
37. Mr. Hullah, an operatic writer ; 38. Mr. Distin, a fine solo performer on the 
trumpet, and member of George the Fourth’s band; 39. Mr. Howell, a very fine 
contra-bass player. 

I presume, Sir, the least of reputation in this list may stand in juxta-position 
with such professors as Messrs. Hunter, Perez, Mullinex, Neild, Haydon, and 
Windsor ; and that if the list of the forty-eight associates be analysed, there will 
not be found an equal variety and amount of talent. Let me dwell for a moment 
on the names. 

The vocalists are— Bellamy, Vaughan, Terrail, Walmisley, Parry, jun., 
McMurdie, Clifton, and Elliott, of whom the three last are vocal composers. 
I have not yet mentioned the names of Evans, Horncastle, Hobbs, Bennett, 
Phillips, Welsh, Machin, Hawkins, Wilson, H. Stansbury, Atkins, Francis, 
Bradbury, and the other members of the Catch, Glee, and Meledist Clubs ; but 
the reputations of Bellamy and Parry, jun, are not likely to be endangered by 
coming in contact with those of Phillips, Machin, or Bradbury ; nor will Mr. 
Vaughan suffer by being ranked with Mr. Bennett, or Mr. Hobbs. Messrs. 
Horncastle, Welsh, Hobbs, and Stansbury, have certainly as sound a character for 
musical knowledge, and as practised a habit in vocal writing, as Messrs. McMurdie, 
Clifton, and Elliott. 

The artists are Blagrove, Kearns, Binfield, Salaman, Lucas, Harper, Banister, 
Card, [il], Challoner, Chatterton, Lyon, Saust, Schulz, Wright, and Seymour ; 
the composers—Dr, Carnaby, W. Callcott, and Rovedine. The professors, who 
have a reputation for being sound musicians—Costa, Holst, G. Sale, Kollman, 
Lord, &c.: to these may be added some names for whose introduction I cannot 
account. On a comparison of this list with the one furnished by me, it will be 
evident, that much of the instrumental talent, many of the artists of England— 
the vocalists, male and female, and the composers—par eminence, are neither 
members or associates of the Philharmonic Society. 

Some of your readers may ask, in amazement, if these things cannot be 
altered? They can. Before the next election for Directors takes place, let the 
non-interferents, the independents, and the vacillating join together ; some one 
or two give a dinner (such things have been done), let a list be furnished for 
1840, another for 1841, the maxim “ Tickle me and I will tickle you” recognised, 
and if fifteen votes out of the twenty-three can be secured, the clique of fourteen 
must be broken up. But this can never be until the independent and the vacil- 
dating unite, and some part of the non-interfering be brought to a sense of duty. 
Until these things be accomplished, Messrs. Sherrington, Mackintosh, Wagstaff, 
Anderson, and Co., will enter into such arrangements, produce such Directors, 
vote in such members, and keep out such artists from the list of associates, as 
they, or some unseen power, may think just and proper. But the reputation of 
the Society has already received a shock which it will require much prudence and 
able management to get over. Whether it will rally whilst the “clique govern- 
ment” continues, is not a question of doubt; and it appears to me that the de- 
struction of the present system is necessary to a prolonged existence of the Society. 

I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 
July 10, 1838. Once A Susscriser. 


PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue seventh concert took place, under the direction of M. Crertant Porter, 
who made a terrible failure (fiasco). We regret to use so strong an observation, 
but it would be wrong on our part to be silent, and such being the fact, heaven 
forbid that we should be instrumental in its concealment. To adopt the language 
of “ The Musical World,” (the English musical periodical), this concert “ en- 
joyed the disastrous pre-eminence of being the very worst that had been held for 
seven years, and for ought we know tothe contrary, since the foundation of the 
Society, and the Subscribers evinced their indignation in no equivocal terms.” 
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The “ contre sense” in expression, which marks the performance of this assem- 
blage of English artists, would lead to the ye that Englishmen want to 
murder Beethoven. But dost thou not know, M. Potter, that to slay Beethoven, 
is to strike the death-blow against the art itself; thou hast wounded us in not 
comprehending the Jangnage of a Beethoven, a master whom Hapeneck has 
taught us to reverence as the great master-spirit in the highest school of composi- 
tion. May thy faculties be renewed, and mayest thou remember the maxim of 
Rubens ;—the artist who addresses only the eye or the ear, without appealing to the 
understanding or the heart, can never secure veneration or esteem. 

Happily for this monarch over musical sounds, for the art and the reputation of 
the Society, the last meeting, which was held on the 18th ult,, redeemed the past. 
MoscHees was the conductor, and incontestibly demonstrated that he was the 
first in the Society—a conductor worthy of Chelard, Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, 
Neukomm, Costa, and Strauss, whom we deem to be the very pinks of conductors, 

If M. Potter may be said to have enfoncé Beethoven and the Society, Moscheles 
has resuscitated both ; and conducted himself fully worthy of his great reputation 
as an artist and composer. M. Loper, the leader, must also receive our compli- 
ments, for the able assistance he afforded to Moscuenes, who, no doubt, hence- 
forth, will often occupy the first position in the Society. 

| We insert this substance of a communication from London to the Editor of 
“ La France Musicale,” but our observations on Mr. Potter referred not to Bee- 
thoven, but to Spohr. | 





THE CORONATION ORGAN. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir,—Your advertising columns in this day’s number, give a glowing descrip- 
tion of the “ awful” and sublime tones of the organ built by Davison and Hill for 
the Coronation. I must confess I heard but little of the instrument on the great 
day of ceremony, and shall be glad to know if the whole of it was actually in use 
atthattime. I certainly never once recognized « pedal note. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

July 12. Puito-Pepae. 

[ Our correspondent would have heard an apperendy very different instrument 
at the festival which followed the Coronation —E, M. W.} 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Siz,—Much indignation has been expressed by our brother professors at. the 
engagements made of the Coronation band and chorus, and how such engage- 
ments should have been permitted seems a perfect enigma. Sir George Smart 
occupied the place of an able and more deserving organist (Mr. Turle), and hence 
there was virtually no conductor. Sir George Smart claims for these services the 
organ. I know not who made the engagements with the band and chorus ; but 
that there were persons who could neither play nor sing, is well known in all musical 
circles. When anapplication was made to Sir George for an engagement at the 
Coronation, by a member of the Opera band, his reply was, *‘ You are too late; 
the placesare all filled up ; and I could not engage one half of the Philharmonic 
orchestra. In fact, you have been so careless about it, that I did not know you 
were in town,” 

It is not known when the organ first became the perquisite of the organist ata 
Coronation ; but that places were let in the organ loft, and by the organist, :to 
those who chose to pay whatever he demanded of them, is evideut from the fol- 
lowing curious MS, note, appended to Sir John Hawkin’s History of Music, now 
in the British Museum :— 

“ In the beginning of the year 1689, he (Henry Purcell) became engaged in a 
dispute with Doctor Sprat, the then Dean, and the Chapter of Westminster, the 
occasion whereof was this: it seems that at the Coronation of King William and 
Queen Mary, he had received and claimed as his right the money taken for ad- 
mission into the organ loft of persons desirous of being near spectators of that 
ceremony, which, for the following reasons, must be supposed to have amounted 
to a considerable sum. ‘The profit arising to the owner of one of the houses 
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at the west end of the Abbey, where only the procession could be viewed, amounted 
at the last Coronation (George the Third’s) to £500. The organ, in Purcell’s 
time, was on the north side of the choir, and was much nearer the altar than now, 
so that spectators from thence might behold the whole of that august ceremony. 
A sum like that, which this must be presumed to have been, was worth contend- 
ing for, and if Purcell had the authority of a precedent for his support, he was 
right in retaining it as a perquisite arising from his office; but his masters 
thought otherwise, and insisted on it as their due, for in an old chapter book is 
the following entry:—‘18 April, 1689. Mr. Purcell, the organ-blower, to pay 
to Mr. Nedham such money as was received by him for places in the organ loft, 
and in default thereof his place to be declared null and void, and that his stipend or 
salary be detained in the treasurer's hands until further orders.” Upon which it 
may be observed that the penning of it is an evidence of great ignorance or 
malice, in that it describes him by the appellation of organ-blower whu was 
organist of their own church ; and, in truth, the most excellent musician of his 
time, 

‘* What the issue of this contest was does no where appear. It may be supposed 
either that he refunded the money, or compounded the matter with the Dean and 
Chapter, it being certain that he continued to execute his office for some years 
after.”—Vol. iv., p. 49%. 

It is time a reform should take place in the management of the state 
music—that jobbing in future be prohibited, or it may be but too truly avowed that. 
the English are not a musical nation, and that they worship not God, “ but 
Mammon.” I am, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

Monday. CENsorivs. 

[Can our correspondent, to whom we stand indebted for much antiquarian lore 
in musical matters, inform us when the lay members of the choir were first per- 
mitted to erect a gallery for their own emolument, and if so, for what was it an 
equivalent >—E.M.W.} 





MARSCHNER, THE COMPOSER, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sm,—A writer in the Morning Chronicle, in noticing the production of Mar-~ 
schner’s opera at the Lyceum, Ruining of the composer, ‘‘ Marschner is among 
the most distinguished of the minor composers of Germany ; and by means of his 
opera of the Vampire, has acquired a reputation which he has been unable to sustain 
by any other production, and of which he appears to be undeserving.” Surely, 
sir, this is too severe; and may I be pardoned suggesting, not according to the 
facts. Has the Musical Editor of the Chronicle ever enquired by whom the 
“ Templar and the Jewess” was composed? Let him, beg the favour of an intro- 
duction to this opera, the “ Hans Heilung,” “ Babu,” and the composer’s other 
works, and then ask himself if he has not been entirely mistaken. I extract 
another paragraph: ‘“ Without speaking of the admirable English composers of a 
past age, have we not at present a Bishop, a Barnett, a Rooke, a Hullah, and others, 
to some of whom a comparison with a Marschner would be an insult, and to none 
‘of them a compliment.” A very charming juxta position for Mr. Hullah, of whom 
the musical public know nothing fartner, than that this gentleman’s music is 
matically unfit to pass under the hands of the engraver, if at least such a con- 
lusion may be drawn from some specimens in “ The Barbers of Bassora,” and 
“The Outpost.” Marschner has an undeniable claim to invention, a claim which I 
believe nobody ever allowed Mr. Hullah, except the Musical Editor of the Morning 
Chronicle. I donot suppose Marschner's reputation will be in any way endangered 
by the observations I have alluded to, but I cannot resist the observation, that as 
injudicious praise is more baneful in its effects than the most rabid satire, in all 
probability Mr. Hullah will hereafter have to ejaculate, “Save me from my friends,” 
with the assurance that, in the present’jistance, this good friend of his has done 
a an irreparable injury, With everySapology for trespassing on your valuable 
columns. 
I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Paddington, July 9th, 1838. A Proressor. 
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SIR GEORGE SMART AS A COMPOSER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD. 


Sir,—I perceive that you consider the late attempt of Sir G. Smart at musical 
composition “ beneath criticism.*” In a book entitled “A Dictionary of Mustcrans 
from the earliest ages to the present time, comprising, with the most important 
biographical contents of the works of Burney, Hawkins, &c., upwards of a hundred 
original memoirs of the most eminent living Musicians,” I find it stated, that 
although the new composer to Her Majesty *‘ has given but few of his compositions 
to the public, the few that are known are highly creditable to his talents as a 
contrapuntist.” I beg to ask the Editor of this work, through the medium of 
peut pages, under whom Sir George Smart studied counterpoint ; whose yeas of 
armony he has adopted ; arid where I can find those compositions which are so 
“highly creditable” to Sir George Smart's talents “ as a contrapuntist ?” 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
13th July, 1838. And, in a very humble way, 
' A ConTRAPuntist, 


* « Not a word has heen vouchsaféd on the new Sanctus by Sir George Smart: it seems to have been 
universally considered altogether beneath criticism.” Musical World, No. 122, p. 163. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE MUSICAL WORLD, 


Mr. Eprtor,—In your article on Madame Damoreau you state her to be née 
Cinti Montalan. Permit me to rectify the mistake. Her name was Hyacinthe de 
Montalan ; out of Hyacinthe was manufactured Cinti, which was converted into 
a surname, and which, thus Italianized, no doubt rendered her talent more palatable 
to the frequenters of the Salle Favart. Juliet’s axiom of “ What's in a name?.” 
being anything but a true one with regard to the Opera, we may reasonably doubt 
whether Madame de Montalan would ever have obtained the laurels cheerfully 
awarded to Madame Cinti, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your constant reader, 

July 14, 1838. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Donizetti's new opera, “ Maria Rudenz,” which was lately produced in Venice, 
was very coolly received in the first act, and the disapprobation so much in- 
creased in the second act, that the composer who was directing, was compelled to 
leave the orchestra. 

Spontin1 is staying in London, it is said in order to collect a few necessary par- 
ticulars to the finishing of his new opera, entitled “ Cromwell.” 


Tue Crown Prince or Hanover is fast improving in composition. A most 
delightful song has just emanated from his pen. 


Boretprev’s son, Adrian, has written his first opera, called Le Chapeau, which 
has been put in rehearsal at the theatre Feydeau. 


Tue Coronation Oncay.—The Dean and Chapter of Westminster Abbey have 
advanced a claim to the organ erected by Hill and Davison for the Coronation, and 
that portion of the orchestra which extends beyond the choir. The value is esti- 
mated at nearly 1000/. It appears that the choir of the church is the Royal 
Chapel during the day of the Coronation, but that owing to the increased state of 
the band and chorus, the orchestra was extended into the nave, a portion of the 
building over which the Dean of the Chapel Royal has no control. 


Tue Gresaam Prize.—On Thursday last, Miss Hackett, the donor of certain 
prizes for dull essays and duller music, assembled her friends at Crosby Hall, for 
the hearing of a dissertation on “ Offa, King of Mercia,” and “ an Evening Service 
in A,” the two prize compositions for the yeat 1837. We have often expressed 
our approbation of the good intentions of this worthy and kind-hearted 
of literature and the arts, but still have to express our regret that those intentious 
are hood so properly fulfilled as, with a very little care and forethought, they 
tight be, 
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Marsuat Nev.—A son of this celebrated personage, the Prince de Moskawa, 
has lately composed an opera, which will be,immediately brought forward at the 
Opera Comique at Paris. 


Duxe Eveens von. Wurtemperc, has just finished aYgrand opera, entitled, 
“ Die Geisterbraiit,” of which report speaks very highly. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A Constant Reaper had better apply to Mr. Sherrington, Mr. Hedgley, or the conductor on the occasion 
to which he alludes, for the information he requires. 


A. B. is informed that the reprint of the articles by Mr. \flarerth and Mr. Potter, which appeared in the 
former Series of our Miscellany, (curious and valuable as they confessediy are) would be an act of injustice 
to the late proprietors, whose publisher has still-on sale‘eopies of the volumes in which these interesting 
dissertations appeared. Indeed, the course suggested by A. B. is, we think, unprecedented in the conduct 
of a periodical publication. We feel obliged by our correspondent’s kind wishes and good opinion. 


H. H. W., who stands forward as the champion of male Contr’altos, is not only unacquainted with the 
subject on which he pretends to be an oracle, but he betrays a very slender intimacy with the grammar and 
idiom of his mother-tongue. His letter is a tissue of ignorance, conceit, mis-statement, and impertinence, 
Does he, for an instant, imagine that a person capable of writing the trash, of which we subjoin a sample, 
deserves a serious ‘‘ answer?” 

«« As to only three” (writes this Arcadian) ‘* of the list of singers given by me having any voice, this of 
course is a matter of opinion, but as to their not being able to sing the parts in Bach’s Masses, &c., this I 
must beg leave utterly to deny, as I heard the whole of them sing up to Eand F natural with ease. (!!!) 
With respect to the want of morals in any counter-tenor who could sing what you are pleased to term the 
vulgar balderdash alluded to by me, are not such things commonly done at dinners in what is considered 
decent society, and by persons supposed to possess both brains and manners?” 

The drift of this lucid and elaborate argument is, we suppose, that H. H. W’s anonymous evidence is to out- 
weigh the testimony of our senses; and that Contr’altos are justified in c/ ting the ind i itted, 
at public entertainments, by gentlemen who are naturally enough more often ‘ drunk than dead;” seeing 
that they can exhibit but once in the latter in-capacity. Can it be possible that Gray’s Inn, and Doctor’s 
Commons, divide the honours of H. H. W.’s elegant production? 
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PIANOFORTE. | Monro, I. ‘* The dissatisfied man” 
Herz, Henri. Theme original (duet) D’ Almaine (comic song) ; ° - Monro 
- The Queen’s Waltz (ditto) Ditto Glindon, R. ‘* Victoria’s Coronation” Ditto 
Select Studies a - Ditto PIANO AND VIOLIN. 
Hummel. ‘ Les Favoris de Jena,” Reissiger and Maurer. ‘* Morceaux 
No.1, Rondeau, : . Wessel de Salon,” No,2, Theme Varié . Wessel 
—- Frscrarcd Polonoise, precedée Kuhlau. Fourth Duet by Eliason . Ditto 
"un andantespianato, Op. 22 (duet) Ditto LUTE A ue 
Strauss. Elizabethen Waltzes . Shade Dipple. S Si Forcing Bang. il} 
Irisditto  . . . Ditto y 
. Alexandraditto  . . Ditto GUITAR. 





Schulz. Arrangement of Strauss’s 





Kroning ditto 








. . Ditto ¢ . ” ; 
Czerny. Second Fantasia from the atte” hain 
a ~ "Can ton Sheik. + Chappell | _ thou but know.” : Ss . Ditto 
Teh Se VOCAI e + Jefferys | Boyeson. Ditto Elsler’s ‘* Ma- 
: io zourka,” Herz’s ‘* Tyrolen Waltz,” 
— a a any me ™ 7 Strauss’s ** Blitz Waltz and Galop,” 
. « Little Ida's Son »*(ditto No "i «Se resto sullido,” Mozart’s **Co- 
“pee i 7 8 , . Ditto lomba e Ley eral and Taglioni’s 
No. .~ - — ener a itto + gaan aan Flowers of Melody,” snd 
Lindpaintner. Song and Chorus— je 18, ie 20, 21, containing . 
“ Hail Victoria, England’s Queen” Ditto ia P ss as ES : » Ditto 
Furstenau. ‘* Oh sing for ever,” flute a ORGAN. — 
obligato, (les petits concerts No. 8) Ditto Nixon, H.G. ‘Thou art the king of 
Kastendieck. ‘ Laura’s prayer,” for Glory,” (Handel) ; : . Monro 
voice, piano, and flute obligato (les ———. ‘Oh Lord in thee,” 


petits concerts No.9). - Ditto (ditto) . 
Sporle, N.I. “ I Haveonly thee” . Bates 
Arkwright, Mrs. ‘ Roland the brave” Chappell 


. . . + Ditto 
+ Day by day.” (ditto) Ditto 
«And we worship thy 














‘ “« Sweetest bard ! thy polished name,” (ditto) . . . + Ditto 
numbers’ ° ° ° + Ditto MISCELLANEOUS. 
Guernsey, W. “ The dying chief’Jefferys Reissiger. Ninth Grand Trio, Op. 
Dibdin, Thos. ‘* John Bull’s account 115, for piano, violin, and violon- 
of the Coronation” . ° + Ditto cello . ° ° . - Wessel 


Puhlich 


_ [We have again to complain of P forwarding us Weekly Lists containing works previo 
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UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF THE QUEEN, AND THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
RAMSEY’S PATENT VOLTI SUBITO, 
N Elegant Machine for turning over the leaves of Music, may be had of all 
usic-sellers, and of the Manufacturer, 
: J. F. MYERS, 23 a, Albermarle Street, 


Patentee of the Zolophon, upon which favourite Instrument a selection of ular music is ‘orm 
every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing at Three, and again at Eight O'clock. Admission ee - 























THE SINGING. MASTER, 
ECOND EDITION Correcrep., : 


No 1.—First Lessons in Srncine, and the 
Noration of Music. Nineteen Lessons in the No- 
tation and Art of Reading Music, as adapted for 
the instruction of children, and Tasco for Class 
Teaching, with Sixteen Vocal Exercises, — 
as simple two part harmonies. Medium 8vo., 

No. 2.—RvUDIMENTS of the Sctence of Fastenal 
or T. ASS, ing a general view of 
the Principles of Musical Comp: ition, the nature 
of Chords and Discors, mode of applying them, and 
an Explanation of Musical Terms connected ‘with 
this branch of the Science. Medium, 8vo., 1s. 6d. 

'o. 3—F rst Cuass Tung BooK, a Selection of 
»” Simple and Pleasing Airs, arranged with suitable 
words, for young children. Medium 8vo .1s 6d. 

No. 4.—Seconp CLAss TuN£ Book, a Selection 
of Vocal Music adapted for youth of different ages, 
and arranged (with suitable words) as two and three 
part harmonies. Medium 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

No.5—Tus Hymn Tune Boog, a Selection of 
Seventy of the most Popular Hymn and Psalm 
Tunes, arranged with the view of facilitating the 
progress of children learning to sing in parts. Me- 
dium 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

#,* The above may be had, forming together 1 
Vol , Medium 8vo , price 10s. 6d., cloth lettered. 

Printed for Taylor and Walton, "28, Upper Gower 
Street; Sold also by J. A. Novello, Dean Street, 
Soho; '& Simpkin, Marshall, & Co., Stationers’-ct. 








Just Published—Price Eight Shillings. 
HORAL PSALMODY for 


/ the Church and the Family; consisting of 
Seventy-eight Original Melodies : in four parts, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ or, Piano- 
forte; written expressly for the peculiar measures 
contained in the ‘‘ Church and Home Psalmody” 
of the Rev. T..J. Judkin, M. A. Minister of Somers’ 
Chapel, Somers’-Town, By J. 1. COBBIN. 

London; Published by T. C. BATES, Ludgate 
Hill; and sold by Hatchard & Son, Piccadily ; and 
James Nisbet and Co., Berners Street. 


NEW FLUTE MUSIC. 


LINTON’S Beauties of Italian 
Melody, for Flute and acess, in ba 





bers . 

No.l. Atecheadoro : Paer 
2 Nizza . * Rossini 
3. Saper Bramate . Paesiello 
4 Ilesttroptard . Blangini 
5. Vedete, vedete . Ferrari 
6. Bonheur de se revoir Beauplan 


J. A. Novello, 69, Dean Street, Soho. 
VALUABLE GUITAR WORKS. 





THE MUSICAL WORLD. 
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ORETZKY’s Instructive Lessons : 


for the Spanish Guitar, consisting of 


Gamuts, Passages in Thirds, Sixths. Tenths, and ¢ 


Arpeggios, with Cadences.in every K a 
fingered for both hands iy lanl Ba 


Horetzky’s 25 Divertimentos, Op. 34. i 

Frauzelins 12 wa!tzes, Pianoforte and Guitar 4 
Derwort. Guitar cope 

Ma mie, ma douce mie : ° 

Celui qui sut toucher . . 

Tragala . duo . . ° 

The boatie rows. e . . 

Cancion de la Tia . . . . 

C'est ’amour . ° ° e 


Le chevrier de la montagne . 
Le carnival de Venice . 
Depuis long temps. 
Que le jour medure . 
Le bonheur dela vie . 
Partant pour la Syrie . 
Romance de Mozart 

Du Secret . . 
C’est une larme . . ° ° 
Collection of German Songs, with 
English and German words: 
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No. 1. | The Pope he leads an easy ng oe oe 
2. I and my bottle oe 
3. How oa world by caprice . - 16 
4 Fair w vhé 


JL A. Novello, 69, Dean Street Soho. 
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é fragrance to the breath. 
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QUADRILLES, WALTZES, AND 
GALOPADES. 


a> ROYAL QUADRILLES, 
Latour 4 v0 
The Persian Quadrilles, with vi tte title, 
fe to His Serene Hi moess, Seed 
Khan, by 3. Bs Stunt 
The Lowerford Park guadriles, by P 
Mason Jun. 
Brilliant Galopade, by . 
Second ditto . 
A favourite Waltz, by. . Steibelt 
Valse des Fusiliers, by. - Whitcombe 
4) 's favourite Waltz, with varia- 
tion M‘Calla 
clarence RP Adelaide Waltzes, on eit 
cari 
5. A Novello, 69, Dean ‘Street, Soho. 


Latour 
- «itte 


Oo wert 
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NEW AND POPULAR 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 
OMMEMORATIVE OF HER 


MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY’S ACCES- 
SION AND CORONATION, 
VOCAL. 

She comes! She comes! her people’s panies 
Coronation Grand Chant, written bv the Rev. 
Young, A. M., adapted to music, composed by i, 
Westrop, price 2s. 

Victoria, the Pride of our Isle; song and chorus, 
written and composed by Charles’ H. Purday, 
price 2s. 

Our youthful Queen; ballad, (embellished with 
a portrait), the poetry by the Rev. - Young, A.M., 
the music by C. H. ae ge price 2s. 

Health to the Queen ; glee for three voices, sung 
at the London Festive Meetings, by C. H. Purday, 


s. 6d. 
‘God save the Queen; solo and chorus, "ana 1s. 6d. 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

Coronation Grand March and Waltz wit h (ad lib.) 
fiute accompaniment, by John Purkis, price 3s 

God Save the Queen with variations by Joseph 
Major, price 2s. 6d. 

The Coronation Royal Quadrilles composed and 
dedicated to Her Most Gracious Majesty by S. W. 
Ketelle, price 3s. 

God Save the Queen with variations by E. J. 
Westrop, price 2s. 

The Coronation Divertimento, composed by W. 
Grosse, price 2s. 6d. 

LONDON: Z T. PURDAY, 45, 


WHITE TEETH. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 
VEGETABLE WHITE POW- 


DER, prepared from Oriental Herbs of the 
most Delicious Odour and Sweetness, and free from 
any mineral or pernicious ingredient ; it eradicates 
the Tartar from the Teeth, removes decayed Spots, 
preserves the Enamel, and fixes the Teeth firmly 
in their sockets, rendering them Beautifully White. 
Being an Anti-Scorbutic, it eradicates. the Seurvy 
from the Gums, strengthens, braces, and renders 
them of a healthy red ; it removes unpleasant tastes 
from the mouth, which often remain after fevers, 
taking medicine, &e., and imparts a delightful 


High Holborn. 





Price 2s. 94. per box, duty included. 
ROWLAND’S ALSANA EXTRACT 
Immediately relieves the most Violent Tooth-Ache, 
Gum Boils, Swelled Face, §c.; it is aiso an excel- 
lent Stomachie, in cases of Flatulency, Spasmodie 
Affeetions, §c., and gives instantaneous relief. 
Price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ws. 6d. per bottle. 
NOTIC E—The Name and Address of the Pro- 
ptietors, 
A. athe! ret & ae 20, HATTON 
RDEN, Li ONDON, 
is engraved p. the Government Stamp, which is 
pasted on each; also _ rinted in red, on the Wrapper 
in which ie article enclosed. 
Be sure to Ask for ‘‘ Rowlands.” 


Sold by them, — oth ds vate wa Perfumers and 































MASDEU, 


ie is now five years since the Proprietors of the Gray’s Inn Wine Establishmént 
commenced their operations on this wine, and it will be remembered that two years ago they intro- 
duced it to the Public, as well worthy, both in ye and price, to take its stand among those in general 
consumption in this country: they detailed at Jength their knowledge of its quality, and the practical 
experience upon which their judgment was formed: they showed that the heavy and unequal taxation 
created by the Methuen Treat, in 1703, had amounted to a prohibition of many of the wines of France; 
but the English Government Having, in 1831, equalized the duties on French and Portugal wines. they 
expressed theit conviction that 4 wide field was opened for capital and exertion to compete with the 
hithérto more favoured vineyards of the Peninsula: the success which has attended that competition will 
heed seen by the undetmentioned Parliamentary return, showing the net consumption of the United 
ingdom. 


No. 369.—Ordered by the House or Commons to be printed, 7th May, 1838. 








Years ending 5th January. 
UNITED KINGDOM. z 





1836. 1837. 1838. 
Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Cape... 522,941 | 541,511 | 500,727 

me ’ French . . 271,661 | 352,063 | 440,322 
Quantities retained for | Portugal . . . | 2,780,024 | 2,878,359 | 2,573,157 
Home Consumption,| Spanish . . . | 2,230,187 | 2,888,413 | 2,297,070 
after deducting the y adeira . . .|. 139,422] 133,673 | 119,873 





Amount exported sub- Rhenish . . . 48,696 59,454 44,807 
sequently to the Pays | Canary . . .| 50,956 |. 51,128 | 41,864 
ment of Duty, Fayal . . . . 1,906 1,456 282 

— bs 374,549 | 403,155 | 878,458 





ToraL . . . | 6,420,342 | 6,809,212 | 6,391,560 




















It will be seen by this return that while the total consumption of wihe has remained nearly stationary, 
that of French wine has steadily and progressively Semone the year ending 5th January, 1838, showing 
the enormous increase of 62 per eent. over that ending 5th January, 1836; this ny increase is chiefly 
attributable to Masdeu, as is fully proved by the Custom House Reports, and shows, beyond a doubt, that 
this wine is well adapted both to the palate and eonstitution of English consumers; it must also be borne 
in mind, that this increase has taken place notwithstanding Masdeu has never yet (except to a ver small 
extent) been introduced in that ripe and matured state, which age in bottle can alone impart, for Masdeu, 
like all other red wines, requires age, both in wood and bottle, to rendet it perfect and fit for the table. 

With this view the Proprietors of the Grays Inn Wine Establishment (anticipating these results from 
the intrinsic quality of the wine) caused 2,500 dozen to be put in bottle in the year 1835, and have since 
annually increased their stock, so that they might be in the same position with this as with the other wincs 
in which they deal, and be enabled to keep up a constant supply of matured and old bottled wine. It is 
now in brilliant condition, with a firm crust ; may be moved without the slightest injury; and the Nobility 
om Public in general are respectfully invitgd to pass their judgment on it at the vaults of their Estab: 
jishment. 


The Proprietors regret the necessity of again cautioning the Public ahd the country wine merchants 
against various common red wines which have been in many instanees surreptitiously imposed upon the 
wine merchants, and through them, unktiowingly, upon the Pubtic, as the genuine Masdeu, to which they 
— me meee affinity than the port wine produced in Figueira has to the highest quality of the vineyards 
of the Alto Douro. 


Cash prices as under, Coiintry orders must contain remittances, or references in London. 


Hampers, Is. per dozen. Bottles, 2s. per dozen. 
Masdeu, from } Per Pipe. | Per Hhd. | Per Qr. Cask. | Per Dozen. 
661. 16/. 16s. 28s. 


the wood . 33,108. | 
Do., 2 years in bottle . . ° . . . 32s. 
Do., 3 years in bottle a 3 ‘ ° x 4 36s. 


HENEKEY, KISLINGBURY, & CO. 


23, High Holborn, London. 





Note To THE TRADE.---The market price may be known on application. 





Published by H. HOOPER, 13, Pall Mall East, & R. GROOMRIDGE, Panyer Alley, Paternoster Rows 
LONDON :—Printed by WILLIAM WILCOCKSON, Rolls Buildings, Fetter Lane. 











